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IV. — On the Relation of Surd and Sonant. 
By W. D. WHITNEY, 

PROFESSOR IN TALE COLLEGE. 

What is the real, the essential, difference between the 
members of such pairs of related mutes as p and b, or of 
such pairs of related fricatives as / and v, or as 8 and 2 — 
this is one of the vexed .questions of the modern science of 
phonetics. One may fairly say, of the modern science ; for in 
the only ancient school of phonology that has any claim to be 
called scientific, the Hindu, the question would seem never to 
have arisen : the old grammarians of India were as accordant 
respecting it as their successors have been at variance.* For 
some time past there has seemed to be a decided tendency 
toward agreement, in the prevailing acceptance of the view 
that b and v and z, and their relatives in other like pairs, get 
their distinctive character from the circumstance that their 
utterance is accompanied by sonant vibrations of the vocal 
chords — that they are sonant, or intoned, or voiced, or 
phthongal, or by whatever other name we may choose to 
denote that property ; while the others are surd, or toneless, 
or breathed, or aphthongal,or anything else equivalent to this. 
But very recently there are signs of a reaction, of a cessation 
or reversal of the unitary movement ; and this seems to render 
desirable a brief further discussion of the matter. 

One satisfactory result of the investigations made has been 
to establish the fact of an actual difference between different 
communities as regards the mode of utterance of sounds 
written with the same signs and hence generally assumed to 
be identical, and to show that this difference is accountable 
for at least a part of the misunderstanding between phonetists 
of diverse nationality. It has come to be generally acknowl- 
edged, even by German students of phonology, that the 
English (and French, and other: it is not needful for the 

*The Sanskrit names for 'surd' and 'sonant' are ayhosha and ghoshavant, 
literally 'toneless' and 'possessing tone/ respectively. 
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purposes of this inquiry that we determine how widely the 
mode of utterance referred to prevails) b and v are made to 
differ from their corresponding surds* by the accompaniment 
of tone or sonant vibration .f And, on the other hand, 
phonetists to whom English is native have been made to see 
that in a large, part of Germany, at least, there is no such 
distinction of sonancy and non-sonancy, but, instead of it, a 
difference in respect to force of utterance: the b and v and 
their like being weaker, and the p and / and their like being 
stronger. To those who do not admit these two premises, the 
present exposition is not directly addressed. "We will take 
their truth as demonstrated, and proceed to occupy ourselves 
with the mutual relation and the comparative value of the two 
kinds of distinction thus denned: are they independent, or 
are they necessarily combined with one another ? and, in the 
one case as in the other, does either of them furnish the 
superior and more characteristic element of discrimination ? 

We to whom the distinction truthfully expressed by the 
words surd and sonant is a native and familiar one need 
make no difficulty about conceding to the other party — skilled 
phonetic investigators as they are, and armed with instruments 

•The name surd is used for convenience's sake, without intended prejudice to 
any other word that shall mean practically the same thing; only those terms 
need to he ohjected to which either distinctly imply and suggest a wrong theory, 
or are; like flat and sharp, absurdly fanciful and meaningless. 

t Not that there are not still some dissidents. Among such may be mentioned 
with respect and regret the recently deceased Professor Grassmann, who, in an 
article (Annalen der Physik und Chemie, N. S. i. 626) which must have been 
almost or quite the last that came from his pen, expresses himself thus: 'The 
soft explosives have been erroneously viewed as sonant utterances; an actual 
tone is never formed in them; for, if that were the case, one would necessarily 
be able to produce a melody with h, for example, without adding a vowel : which 
is impossible.' To this argument it is a full and sufficient reply that the asserted 
impossibility does not exist; the sonant accompaniment by which b is distin- 
guished from p is perfectly susceptible of variation of pitch, and hence a tune 
can be sung to 6 alone — not, of course, without a degree of awkwardness and 
difficulty determined by the circumstances of the case, and exceeding that of 
performing the same task to a v as this exceeds that to an I or n, or this that to 
a full vowel ; the sonant element of the b can be maintained only till the cheeks 
are distended by the breath forced through the vibrating chords into the closed 
cavity of (he mouth ; and to finish the tune the breath must be returned to the 
lungs, or ' swallowed,' and used again over and over. 
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which help to furnish the means of exact determination — that 
in the central and southern German b and v there is an utter 
absence of sonant vibration of the vocal chords. And we may 
do this the more readily, since (as will be more particularly 
noted further on) the German distinction is to our ears so 
different from our own that we hardly perceive it to exist 
at all. 

But there is also no reason why we, on our part, should not 
be acknowledged fully competent to determine whether into 
our distinction of p and 5, of/ and v, and the rest, there 
enters any element of a difference in respect to force of 
utterance. Not a few points in phonetics, indeed, are so 
obscure and subtle that we may question the right of any one 
to settle them authoritatively. But this is not one of them. 
There is no manner of difficulty in applying here a sufficient 
test. If we are able to utter each of the two sounds in any 
of these pairs with every desired degree of energy, without a 
shadow of detriment to its identity in the one case (for 
instance) as b and in the other as p — if we may in. the same 
word, in two successive syllables or in the same syllable, utter 
a p that is less forcible than a J, or vice versa, without 
exchanging or assimilating the two sounds, or at all defacing 
their distinction : then there is no good ground on which any 
one can claim that our p and b involve, along with their 
difference of sonancy, a difference also of force of utterance — 
so that the sonant mute is also properly to be called a " soft" 
or "weak" one. 

And that such is the case may be asserted in the most 
positive manner, and without any fear of successful contra- 
diction. To those who after the manner of English speakers 
make their J sonant and their p surd, it is of not the smallest 
consequence, as bearing on their full distinction and the 
unimpaired identity of both, whether either of them be strong 
or weak absolutely, or strong or soft relatively, as compared 
with the other. We may set our lips and drive out our 
intoned breath as violently as we will, and the product, if the 
contact be broken during the emission of the intonation, will 
be an unmistakable b, with no suspicion of a ^-character. 
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And, on the other hand, we may bring the lips into the 
gentlest possible contact, and part them so softly that the 
explosion is next to inaudible ; and, if the intonation do not 
begin until the parting, the result will be a p, with no glim- 
mer of a claim to be called anything else. We may intensify 
the accent of beetle, strengthening the accented syllable and 
weakening the unaccented, to any extent, and it will not 
sound to us one particle more like peedle than in its ordinary 
utterance. Or (if the telling character of the illustration may 
be allowed to excuse its want of dignity), the Englishman may 
utter his (asserted) pet exclamation of god-dam with all the 
explosive energy that he can put into it, in his mood of highest 
indignation and wrath, and it will not verge one perceptible 
particle toward cot-tarn; the least change in that direction 
would be an infallible shibboleth, convicting the utterer of 
being no Englishman, but a masquerading " Dutchman." I 
may safely appeal to every native English speaker whether 
this is not so. And if it be so, it is not less futile to ascribe 
to the English surds and sonants a distinction of force than 
to ascribe to the German strong and weak sounds a distinction 
of sonancy. 

Of course, the question whether b essentially, or even at 
all, diners from^? by an inferior degree of force of articulation 
is independent of the question whether b frequently, or usually, 
or regularly, comes in the history of phonetic changes of 
language from p by one of those processes to which we are 
accustomed to give the name of " weakening." Let us for the 
moment admit that it is so; that the b is historically a product 
of the " weakening" of p (the point will be further considered 
later). But that is quite a different thing from saying that b 
is phonetically a weak p; that adding or subtracting energy 
of articulation will turn either of the two sounds into the 
other. Just so the / is a weakened successor of p in the 
history of sounds ; growing, in a manner much more evident 
and undeniable, out of a relaxation of the contact which 
makes the p ; but, once developed and taken cognizance of 
in the consciousness of the language-users as another sound 
than p, and not to be confounded with the latter, it acquires 
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an independent value, as an element having its own articu- 
lating position, just as the b has its characteristic resonance ; 
and it becomes, in its turn, capable of utterance with; every 
degree of force, like the p: energy of expulsion does not 
remand it to the ^-condition. And so, among the vowels, an 
* is on a large scale product of the " weakening " of an a ; but, 
having won its own place and mode of articulation, it is not 
less tenacious of its identity than is the a: both are utterable 
with the same variety of force, and of pitch, while still 
remaining to all intents and purposes the same sound. The 
same thing is widely true among the constituents of our 
alphabet. Only the minority of our sounds are original, 
even within the cognizance of our imperfect science ; the rest 
did not exist in the early Indo-European language, and have 
been developed out of the more original ones, in the phonetic 
history of its various branches. But in their present condition 
all are alike stable ; there is not an element in our spoken 
system, vowel or consonant, which does not admit all the 
degrees of stress or emphasis, and all the degrees of pitch or 
modulation, that the most varied expression demands, without 
any detriment to its identity. 

This characteristic of our English spoken alphabet, however, 
need not belong equally to the alphabets of all languages. It 
is not impossible, in the first place, that differences of pitcli 
and tone-inflection should be raised to the value of alphabetic 
distinctions, aids to the discrimination of meaning : they arc, 
in fact, so raised in the Chinese and other monosyllabic 
tongues, whose scanty resources of expression are notably 
increased by them. In like manner it is possible that differ- 
ences of stress should be turned to account : and they appear 
to be so employed in a part of the Germanic dialects — just 
how widely, and whether at all outside of the Germanic 
branch, is not at present determined ; nor is the question a 
practical one to us. But it would seem to be just as reasonable 
that a Chinese phonetist should attempt to trace his significant 
modulations of tone as inhering in our vowel-utterance and 
constituting an essential element in our connection of sound 
with sense, as that a German phonetist should claim to discover 
7 
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his native distinctions of force in our surds and sonants, as 
co-existing with the distinction of sonancy and being an element 
of a higher and more essential order. The two modes of 
distinction may be combined, but they are not mutually 
dependent; there is even no limit to the variety of their 
combination : either extreme of the one kind may go along 
with either extreme of the other ; there is nothing to forbid 
the surd letter being habitually made weaker than its sonant 
correlative — whether there be actually in existence a lan- 
guage of such habit is a question of another kind. 

In truth, the difficulty of correlating the two kinds of distinc- 
tion so as to make sonancy depend on a diminution of stress 
is to me insuperable. Sonancy is emphatically a plus element. 
It is the effect of a definite muscular action which is not nega- 
tive, but positive. It does not come in insidiously as the result 
of a relaxation, a letting-go of anything anywhere. It is only 
brought about by setting in action a separate piece of muscu- 
lar apparatus, which in surd utterance lies idle : the vocal 
chords have to be so adjusted and stretched that the air forced 
through them shall set them in vibration. A diminution of 
muscular effort, so far as this apparatus is concerned, tends to 
the reduction of the glottal aperture to tlie position of breath- 
ing, and so to the substitution of surd utterance for sonant. 
And that a falling-off of articulating energy in the oral organs 
should have any tendency to awaken a compensating activity 
in the larynx is what has yet to be demonstrated, or even made 
probable. It is indeed true that, the chords once narrowed to 
the sonant position, their closeness makes the column of 
expelled air a thinner one. Precisely how in the case of the 
mutes this is to be balanced against and combined with the 
complete closure at the mouth might not be easy to determine 
(even if its determination were a matter of consequence) ; but 
in the fricative pairs, as / and v, it may be allowed that the 
glottal closure thins the current that is seeking exit at the 
labial closure, and perhaps makes the expenditure of breath 
less in the v than in the/. And, so far as I can see, this fact 
and its analogue in the other pairs is in no small measure at 
the bottom of the whole misunderstanding as to the " strong" 
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and " weak " character of the two classes of sounds. To raise 
it; however, from its subordinate position as a consequence to 
the rank of an independent element in phonetic history is 
certainly a very grave error. For, in the first place, it is out 
of harmony with all that we know respecting the mode of 
action of the organs of utterance to regard them as ever 
finding out by experience that a waste of breath at the mouth 
can be diminished by a tension of the vocal chords, and so 
resorting to sonancy as an economical device. And, in the 
second place, the object does not appear to be one that is 
made any account of, or that is sought after. In the economy 
of speech, nothing is so cheap as breath. The mutes, for 
example, turn to fricatives, regardless of the breath that runs 
to waste through the opened organs. The s, kh, and so on, 
turn to h, which, as singers well know, squanders breath 
faster than any other audible sound. 

So far as appears, then, there is no connection between a 
weakening process and the addition of tone to an expiration 
of breath made with a given position of the mouth-organs. 
There is no homology between a sound which differs from p 
by a weaker articulating effort, and a sound that differs from 
p by sonant vibrations of the vocal chords during the labial 
closure. One of these two may, in the course of the phonetic 
history of a language, become a substitute for the other, but 
it is in no sense the same thing with the other. The English 
b and the South-German b are so unlike that they have no good 
right to be called by the same name and written by the same 
sign ; if they are so called and written, it is only by one of 
those concessions to popular convenience of which the history 
of writing is full. That the popular ear does not apprehend 
the two distinctions as equivalent is abundantly shown by the 
fact that, to a native English speaker, a German in general is 
distinctively a man who cannot keep his j»'s and b's apart: what 
the latter gives as a J does not seem to the former to be any 
such sound. English caricature is full of illustrations of 
this : it forms, for example, no small part of the fun of the 
Breitmann ballads. 

If, now, it can be shown that the Indo-European and the 
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Sanskrit-Greek-Latin b or d 01 g was not a sonant counterpart 
of the p or t or k, but rather a weakened counterpart, then the 
South-German 6-sound has the real right to the name media 
and the sign b. But if the sonant utterance is the older and 
more oi'iginal one, and the weaker utterance without sonancy 
a later and locally restricted substitute for it, then the name 
and sign belong properly to the English b alone, and not to 
the German, which ought rather to be called a weak p. 

There is perhaps little in the above exposition which has 
not been said plainly enough before, and which would have 
any need to be repeated if contrary or dissenting views were 
not still widely prevalent and demanding to be opposed. And 
it may be found useful, as bearing on the general question in 
controversy, that we take up some statement and defense ot 
a dissenting view, and examine whether there be that in it 
which shall prove able to drive us off the ground we have 
taken. I choose for this purpose the manual of phonology 
recently published by Professor Sievers of Jena as introduction 
to a series of Indo-European grammars,* because the high value 
of the work as a whole makes it particularly worthy of attention, 
and also renders dangerous any error on its part in reference 
to this particular point. Professor Sievers is far from holding 
the long-rooted and still too common error that sonancy and 
weakness are virtually convertible terms, that the sonant 
letter of a pair is a weakened surd ; on the contrary, he fully 
acknowledges the separatcness, if not the entire independence, 
of the two modes of distinction. But he embroils the whole 
question, as it seems to me, by setting up a peculiar character 
of superiority as belonging to the distinction of force ; and 
so conducts his argument as to give not a little comfort and 
seeming support to the adherents of the Old false doctrine. 
Indeed, if I did not feel that his exposition amounted to a 
partial revival and rehabilitation of that doctrine, I should 
hardly have undertaken a new discussion of the subject. 

After describing the distinction of surd and sonant utterance, 
as shown both in mutes and in fricatives, Professor Sievers 

*Grundziige der Laulphysiologie, zur Einjuhrung in das Studium der Lauthhre 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, von Eduard Sievers. Leipzig, 1 876. 
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proceeds to point out (p. 64) that the progress of phonetic 
observation has shown many languages and dialects — for 
example, those of Central and Southern Germany — to possess 
a distinction of tenuis and media (mutes), without ever giving 
to the latter a sonant character ; the same thing being true 
also of the s and z. Further, the fact cannot possibly escape 
recognition that an entirely similar (jganz ahnlicher) distinc- 
tion prevails among the liquids and nasals, which are, of 
course, always sonant. As examples of this last distinction, 
he cites the German words dlle and Aide, Amme and ahme, 
Amt and ahmt, in each of which pairs we are to understand 
that the second word exemplifies the weaker sound. Fortu- 
nately for us English speakers, who might otherwise be left in 
doubt whether our want of native familiarity wifh the German 
does not disqualify us for apprehending the true nature and 
value of this distinction, he goes on to bring up English 
examples of a wholly analogous (ganz analogef) difference : 
it is seen, he tells us, between the z-sounds of puzzle and 
measles, or between the z/*-sounds of measure and glazier. 
AW this, he concludes, lays upon us the necessity of setting 
up a superior principle of division other than and above that 
of the presence or absence of sonant tone. 

Now we may well enough admit that there is a difference 
in force of articulation between the z-sound of puzzle and that 
of measles — although there are very few, even of practised 
phonetists, who have ever become aware of it, and not one in 
a hundred or a thousand of ordinary speakers can be made to 
perceive it, even when carefully pointed out to them. And 
there is no difficulty in noting the cause of it. The alleged 
weaker sound in the English words quoted (as also in the 
German ones) is preceded by a long vowel ; and a long vowel 
is by the nature of its utterance a diminuendo sound : * it begins 
stronger than it ends. The z of puzzle shares in the more 
energetic utterance of the short accented vowel which it 
follows; the z-sound of measles begins already to show the 
weaker utterance of the unaccented syllable to which it 

* This was pointed out, for example, by Mr. H. Sweet, in a criticism in the 
London Academy for Sept. 30, 1876. 
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belongs. After all, however, the particular way in which the 
difference, such as it is, is brought about, is a matter of com- 
parative insignificance; the important points are: 1, that it 
is not a difference which attracts the notice of its speakers ; 
not one that has ever served, so far as we know, or that ever 
would serve, so far as we can judge, as the foundation of a 
distinction in writing ; and 2, that it is liable to be exhibited 
by the surd sounds as well as by the sonant. There is 
precisely the same difference between the *-sounds of bluster 
and oyster, or the sAsounds of usher and nation. Or we may 
go into the mutes, and find it again between the sonants of 
babble and fable ; and equally between the surds of apple and 
maple. It is, in short, nothing more than one of the modes 
of exhibition of the capacity pointed out above as belonging 
to every phonetic constituent of a language like ours — the 
capacity of being pronounced with every grade of force, as 
with every variety of pitch, without detriment to its identity. 
There still remains the unassailable fact that the strengthened 
sonant of puzzle or babble is in no measure assimilated to a 
surd, and made liable to confusion with even the weakened 
surd of oyster or maple ; the contrast of puzzle and oyster is 
not less absolute and unmistakable than that of measles and 
bluster. The presence or absence of sonancy is all that makes 
the difference to our apprehension ; increase or diminution of 
force has nothing to do with it. Possibly we, in our turn, 
may be called upon to acknowledge that to the South-German 
the difference of stress, being that which his ear is accustomed 
to note, is more conspicuous and important than that of sonancy ; 
whether this is actually the case, I do not know ; if true, it 
would only be the other part of the demonstration that the two 
forms of distinction are wholly independent of one another, and 
combinable and appreciable according to the habit of speaker 
and hearer. How the circumstance that sonant mutes and 
fricatives, like sonant nasals and semi-vowels, are pronounce- 
able with varying force should compel us to find between 
sonant and surd mutes or fricatives a higher distinction than 
their respective surdness and sonancy, is by no means apparent ; 
on the contrary, the inference wears every aspect of being a 
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non-sequitur. But let us go on to see how and with what 
result the matter is followed up in the next paragraph. 

Our author proceeds there to mention an attempt made by 
Kriiuter to establish as the desired higher principle of division 
a difference of quantity, the latter holding that the South- 
German so-called medice are briefer than the tenuet. To this 
he objects that the length of a consonant is obviously nothing 
primary, but only a consequence of the degree of energy which 
is imparted to the expiration — ' as then this latter is, taking 
everything together, the most primary conceivable factor (der 
denkbar primarste Factor) in the whole process of sound- 
formation.' I find it difficult to admit the justice of either 
part of this claim. In the first place, a more energetic conso- 
nant does not seem to be necessarily a longer one. But that 
is a point of only minor consequence. What is much more 
important is that I am wholly unable to see why strength of 
expiration is the factor of highest rank in utterance. I should 
have said, rather, that it is the factor of lowest rank; it is the 
one which may vary most with least effect upon the identity 
of any sound in the alphabet. If we are to establish a scale 
of rank among the elements that go to make up articulate 
sounds, we cannot well help giving the first place to the posi- 
tion of the articulating organs ; here is (notwithstanding a 
certain degree of variableness) where the smallest change 
tells most upon the characterization of the sound. Next to 
it I should put the differentiation of the expelled current of 
breath as sonant or surd ; the alteration which converts mere 
breath into resonant tone, modifying the very nature of the raw 
material converted by the will to the uses of speech, seems 
decidedly to excel in ' primariness' the difference of a greater 
or less rush in the current of either sort; it is the difference 
which, in the closer or consonantal division of our alphabet, 
and of alphabets generally, produces results in the distinc- 
tion of sounds which are next in importance to those coming 
from change of position of the organs. Then would follow 
the quantity of a given utterance ; this (often along with 
other attending modifications) makes the distinction of long 
and short vowels, which is a conspicuous element in the 
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phonetic structure of the majority of languages; among the 
consonants, it distinguishes the "double" from the single 
utterance. At the bottom of the list, and together, would be 
ranked variation of pitch and variation of force, because in 
most languages these are comparatively unessential elements, 
not standing upon the same plane with the rest, serving the 
uses of rhetorical effect rather than of significant distinction — 
doing so to no small extent even in those exceptional tongues 
which, like the South-German, have in certain cases given 
a significant value to force-distinctions, or which, like the 
Chinese, have given a like value to pitch-distinctions. I am 
at a loss to see on what possible grounds this order of impor- 
tance can be reversed. Professor Sievers says nothing in 
explanation or defense of the preference he gives to the most 
external and arbitrarily variable of the elements of utterance ; 
his expression ' conceivable' (denkbaf) seems to have no other 
value than a purely subjective one, signifying ' according to 
his way of thinking'; and we have a perfect right to think 
otherwise, if we can give good reasons for so doing. If his 
conception is the true one, then, for all that I can see, an 
accented a differs from an unaccented by a higher and more 
essential difference than that which separates an a from an e 
or o, and so on. Perhaps Professor Sievers may be able to 
give his view an interpretation which will save it from this 
reductio ad absurdum; but, with the best will, I am unable to 
discover how this should be done. With just as good reason, 
it seems to me, might a Chinaman claim that pitch be 
acknowledged the most primary element in utterance, and 
that hence an a of high tone be regarded as more essentially 
different from an a of low tone than an a from an e. 

Professor Sievers then proposes that the stronger and 
weaker utterances should be distinguished from one another 
as fortes and lenes. To this no reasonable person can object 
— provided, on the one hand, we are not called upon to hold 
that the distinction of fortis and le'nis has something about it 
which is higher than that of surd and sonant; and provided, 
on the other hand, the names are not asserted to be applicable 
to the p and b, and the other similar pairs, of languages like 
the English. 
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The question of nomenclature Professor Sievers goes on 
further to discuss. He refers first to the long contest as to 
the existence of surd mediae, and expresses his opinion that 
no harmony of view can be reached unless we throw over- 
board the old definitions, generally won by an d priori method. 
' Whoever (he says) starts off, as Brttcke does, with the asser 
tion that a media is only a mute with accompanying resonance, 
must of course declare everything a tenuis that lacks the ele- 
ment of tone. As a matter of fact, however, there arc in 
existence languages, like the Swiss and many South-German 
dialects, which set over against a wholly unaspirated tenuis 
a sound which is equivalent to a North-German media in all 
respects except in its lack of sonaucy, and which, accordingly, 
justice and propriety require us to include likewise in the class 
of media:.'' The question in dispute is, in fact, partly a verbal 
one. Shall we apply the same name, media (or any other), 
to these two different classes of sounds, which by different 
languages are set over against the normal tenuis? If we arc 
to call the one kind of correlatives fortis and lenis, and the 
other kind surd and sonant (or something equivalent to this), 
it may be convenient to use for the two together some such 
terms as tenuis and media, which are in themselves tolerably 
insignificant, and may bear well enough this conventional 
application. Only we must do it with our eyes open, knowing 
and acknowledging that we are thus putting together under 
the name media two very different things, of which, if one is 
indeed what in old time had the appellation, the other certainly 
is not. If, on the other hand, Briicke, believing that the name 
did originally signify only one of the two things, refused to 
give it to the other also, it does not seem as if any one has 
the right to blame him. To one with an English speaker's 
appreciation of the distinction of surd and sonant, the 
imputation of a violation of justice and propriety against 
those who will not allow the South-German lenis to be a 
media also, when it differs only in lacking the element of 
tone, will not seem very damaging. It is as if one were to 
complain of the unreasonableness of those who refuse the 
name of aspirata to the later Greek spirants <j>, 6, and x> 
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urging that these sounds still stand opposed to tenuis and 
media, like their historical predecessors, and only differ from 
the latter in lacking the element of mute closure. Every- 
thing depends on the alphabetic importance of the lacking 
clement in each case ; and to the element of sonancy it 
appears clearly that Professor Sievers is very far from doing 
justice. 

He himself proceeds in the immediate sequel to touch upon 
the other, the historical aspect of the question, as follows : 
' So much as this may perhaps be granted to Briickc, that 
these non-sonant media;, at least in the languages just named, 
have in only comparatively recent time been developed out of 
sonant ones, and that perhaps the less force of expiration or 
explosion of the media; in distinction from that of the tenues is, 
historically regarded, actually a secondary consequence of the 
narrowing of the glottal aperture.' But nevertheless, he is 
of opinion that as concerns the weak surd spirants the histor- 
ical progress may, likely enough, be shown to have been in 
just the opposite direction. And, at any rate, he concludes 
that a mode of distinction which in many languages does not 
exist at all, and which therefore for others can be only acci- 
dental, must by no means be raised to the rank of highest 
principle of division. Now this last is just the consideration 
which we should turn against our author's undue exaltation 
of the value of force-distinctions. It is a poor rule, the .saying 
goes, tli at does not work both ways. Professor Sievers uses 
it for his purpose thus: since there are languages in which the 
distinction of media from tenuis docs not involve a difference 
in regard to sonancy, therefore this difference can only be 
regarded as one of secondary order. There is nothing to 
prevent our retorting thus: since in the great majority of 
known languages the distinction of media from tenuis does 
not involve a difference of force, therefore, a fortiori, this 
difference is not one of primary value in the relations of the 
two classes of sounds. Variation of force is, indeed, an 
clement in the utterance of all languages ; but so is also 
variation of pitch ; so is the distinction of surd and sonant 
expiration ; so are a great many other things which do not 
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on that account rise to primary rank as characteristics of 
every sound in which they appear. Pitch and force, on the 
whole, serve only the rhetorical purposes of expression ; they 
help to add the emotional element to the intellectual, the 
individual and personal to the general and conventional; their 
application to the other use is so rare as almost to deserve to 
be called sporadic, not merely " accidental " ; and it seems very 
strange to find either of them set up as primary in the highest 
conceivable degree. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the principle that factors of 
utterance are to be ranked according to their universality one 
that is in any way calculated to command our assent. What 
is gained for phonology by setting up an absolute scale of 
superiorities and inferiorities by which phonetic elements shall 
be judged ? Different languages have their own idiosyncrasies, 
and different classes of sounds their own susceptibilities. Each 
element is to be estimated according to the effects it produces 
in the languages which make use of it and the sounds into 
which it enters. The French nasalization of a vowel-sound 
is a rather unusual element; but it is very sharply character- 
istic where it shows itself. The South-African clicks* are 
yet more exceptional ; but in the alphabetic sounds constituted 
or accompanied by them they are the dominant constituent. 
We have only to note once more, as a fact past all reach of 
successful question, that the media, the sonant letter of every 
class, in English and the other languages that are like English, 
is not in the least affected by changes of force, but admits as 
many degrees as a vowel, in order to see that all attempts to 
subordinate sonancy to force must break down helplessly. 
And if, as Professor Sievers acknowledges, there is good reason 
to believe that the distinction of the original Indo-European 
tongue was, as that of most of its descendants has continued 
to the present time, one of sonancy and its absence, for which 
the other is a recent substitute, a local usage, limited to a 

* With regard to these sounds, I would point out in passing, Professor Sievera 
commits the error (p. 17) of defining them as made by drawing in the breath. 
In fact, clicks, like kisses, have nothing to do with the current of breath ; they 
are made by mouth-action only, by suction. 
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part of one subdivision of one of the branches, then how useless 
the attempt to raise the latter to a first-rate position in the 
classification of sounds ! If the historical aspect of the case 
can be reversed, let it be so, and we will modify our opinions 
accordingly as to the historical relation of the two modes of 
distinction. But even then their phonetical relation would 
remain what it is now : the sonant letter would be liable to 
the same varieties of force, as fortis or lenis, with the surd, 
having always its constant distinction from the surd in the 
vibrant tension of the vocal chords — along with whatever 
difference of expiration comes as a consequence of that 
tension, and of the accompanying reduction of the glottal 
aperture. 

After this examination of Professor Sievers's view and of 
the arguments by which he supports it, I think wc have the 
right to adhere to the position taken at the outset, that the 
distinction of sonancy is wholly independent of that of force, 
and to pronounce both useless and harmful any attempt to 
prove the superiority of the latter to the former. It is not 
only untrue that a sonant b is a weak p ; it is also untrue that 
there is any element of weakness in the b which helps, and in 
a de haut en bas way, to make it different from the p. 

There is hardly an error, if there be even a single one, in 
the whole domain of phonetics, which has done more harm 
than the current misapprehension of the relation between 
surd and sonant. It has shown itself most conspicuously in 
the discussions of Germanic word-history, appearing ad nau- 
seam, for instance, in the innumerable attempts at explaining 
Grimm's Law : every experimenter at that so fascinating and 
baffling task is wont to be sure of one element, at least — that 
he can turn a surd p into a sonant b by the simple process of 
"weakening"; or vice versa. To me, no theory which con- 
tains that element is worth a second serious look; it is wholly 
vitiated and worthless. But the same error runs more or less 
through the greater part of current Indo-European comparative 
philology ; and damages it in just that measure. 

That, in the history of phonetic changes, a surd more often 
becomes a sonant than a sonant a surd, and that a sonant is 
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more easily dropped altogether than a surd, are both doubtless 
true. For the former fact a sufficient reason can be easily 
given. The leading method by which the alterative forces act 
in phonetic history is assimilation ; and the great preponder- 
ance of the sonant elements over the surd in continuous speech 
(in Sanskrit, for example, more than three to one; in English 
nearly four. to one) makes the process of conversion of surd 
to sonant the more frequent. In all the ordinary movements 
of utterance, a p becomes b when its position and the habits of 
its speakers favor the introduction into it of the element of 
sonancy ; and the b is just as ready to become p in the oppo- 
site case; but the former conjuncture occurs oftener than the 
latter. It is no weakening process that turns the English 
inflectional sign s (of plural in nouns, or of third singular in 
verbs) into z in heads and eggs and rubs; and it is just as far 
from being a strengthening process that turns the English 
preterit-ending d into t in dropped and flocked, in ivished and 
puffed, and their like. 

As regards the other point, the inferior persistency of the 
sonant consonant, I will not at present pretend to offer an 
explanation of it. If it be true that in the general history of 
speech the sonant alone practically exhibits a tendency to sink, 
as in German, to the position of weaker utterance — that is, 
of a surd Jem's— then the two facts may possibly hang together. 
But the actuality of the suggested relation is not to be assumed 
as a matter of course. Since the sonant is capable of energetic 
utterance, and the surd of weakened utterance, without dam- 
age to their identity, there appears to be no reason in the nature 
of things why, in the practice of another people than the South- 
Germans, the surd mute should not sink into the condition of 
a lenis. To points like these the attention of investigators 
may be directed with the hope of valuable result ; no such 
result is within reach so long as it is held that changes in the 
force of utterance will have as their natural effect interchanges 
of surd and sonant. 



